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THE ART OF DRESSING AND OF BEING DRESSED.* 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 




Evening Dress. 

ilS we approach the department— to use the mer- 
cer's phrase— of a lady's evening dress, the 
prospect becomes more bewildering. Here the 
sumptuousness of the materials, the presence 
of light and glitter, flowers, jewellery, help to 
cover many aesthetic mistakes. But at the 
outset an application of the principles we have 
been studying will show that what is technically called '* a low 
dress" is rather indefensible, and belongs to the toilette of bar- 
barous countries. This refers, of course, to the "low dress" 
pure and simple, where it runs in a straight line across the chest 
and below the shoulders, the bust rising out of the dress as 
from an enclosing case or holder. This straight line is opposed 
to all the curves and sinuosities of the figure, and with the 
tightened waist cuts it into three portions. 

The theory of "dressing" is found in the accepted fact that 
the figure, or trunk, is to be covered, and is to " carry a dress." 
A dress, or a cover, is a complete thing in itself; we cover a 
picture or a statue, and though it may be partly left open, and 
display portions of the object, it still can be called covered. 
But no woman could consider a picture covered which had its 
upper corners exposed. A lady's dress proper should at least 
include the shoulders. As it is, dressmakers are driven to the 
most awkwardly ingenious contrivances to make the dress 
"keep up," there being no ledges or corners to give support, 
the whole being made to rest on the waist. 

Does then good taste require the abolition of the " low dress ' ' ? 
On the contrary, any one who wishes to displays beautiful neck 
can do so with infinitely more effect. The " cut-down " body, 
as we believe milliners call it, is an approach to the true system, 
as it displays the neck without dividing it by a line from the 
body. But there can be no doubt that the horizontal line, which 
indicates what is called a "low neck," as being at right angles 
with the line of the body, is opposed to harmony and grace. Of 
course it may be said that the aim is to display the neck as 
much as possible at a ball or evening party ; but this can 
be done with far better effect, and with the due effect of full 
dress, by following the original principles of good sense. A 
diagram of the outline of the neck and " low dress " would take 
the shape of a sort of triangle, of which the edge of the dress 
forms the base, the outlines of the shoulders the sides, the chin 
being the apex. The true diagram should be that of a lozenge, the 
two lines ascending to the chin, and two others descending from 
the shoulders towards the waist. Even on the present system, 
how unpleasant to see the two corner knobs, or shoulders, pro- 
truding ; and even their mechanical working is frustrated by the 
belt or strap which passes across them, and, as it were, fixes 
them to the body. It is obvious that where anything is working 
in a socket, as the arm is, it should be covered only so as to 
have free play. Such a diagram as we have described will be 
found to answer all the aesthetic ends which the present mode 
of displaying the neck attempts. What we mean is, that an 
equal amount of " neck superficies " might be exhibited without 
the shoulders being protruded. It is indeed the sumptuousness 
of the matenals and decorations used that dazzles the aesthetic 
eye and one is only conscious of a figure supporting somehow 
and anyhow a mass of colour, glistening silks or satins, 
laces, furbelows jewels, and flowers; otherwise a ball dress, 
into which the form is laced tightly, to the straining of the 
HT ^ r , stltches / nd even *e texture of the material, is 
really not ike a "dress," but, as was before said, a sort of 
case. It is habit that has now so associated the idea of 
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these extravagantly low necks with full dress ; and we forget 
that our grandmammas used to attend balls and evening parties 
in enormously spreading hats, as a glance at a coloured 
"Fashions" of "the " Belle Assemblee " will show. When we 
come to think of it, the arrangement of the bare arms and low 
dress, with a sort of little " basket" between, doing duty as "a 
body," seems a very mechanical and skimpy arrangement, and 
certainly has nothing graceful. 

As we walk the streets, we note the numerous back views 
that are presented to us, the contour of which suggests one 
unvarying type, that of a lozenge set on a cone ; indeed, the 
division of the upper and lower portions of the figure has been 
made so complete and thorough, that it suggests the fanciful 
idea of a wooden toy, where the body was screwed into the 
sugarloaf block below. This division, as was said before, is 
altogether arbitrary, for the figure from " top to toe " should be 
presented as one. Hence all those mechanical devices for 
female dress, clumsy and ever failing, the securing of the tight- 
ened edges with hooks and eyes strained to bursting, the 
creation of "a waist" by this precarious leverage, and the 
sham of the belt fixed on for ornament and not for use. Under 
the classical system, where the belt is used simply to confine 
the dress, it divides the figure no more than the bit of bass mat 
divides the stalks which it ties up to the supporting stick. 

Those beautiful "taper waists," the ambition of every "fair 
one," and which they contrive to produce by that terrible engine, 
the stays, are more deserving of. ridicule than the treatment of 
the feet by the Chinese ladies, who "lace" their feet instead 
of their waists ; and of the two, the Chinese practice seems 
to be the least injurious. It is a strange ignorance which can- 
not see that this attempt at " figure " really destroys the 
figure, which, as we have seen, is a graceful sinuous column 
of unequal thickness, rather Doric in outline, surmounted by 
the head or capital. This column it is sought to make thin 
and slight in the middle, and thus produce that "egg- boiler" 
outline which is so longed for. Nothing is more beautifully 
balanced than the various parts of the figure, and this balance 
is utterly destroyed by the lacing. The head is poised on the 
slighter neck, and the chest and shoulders on the slight waist. 
The proportion is so nicely adjusted that any addition above, or 
thinning below, would destroy it. Of course where there is an 
abnormal expansion due to fat or other causes this contrivance 
has its use. 

Having said thus much on the general treatment of the figure, 
we may now turn to the separate elements of dress, both for 
morning and evening. As may have been gathered from what 
has just been said, the system of having the various detached 
portions of dress " shaped " to the figure and limbs is abhorrent 
to all Art and grace. The mere sight of a " body," with its 
empty, meagre sleeves, its "gores" and innumerable patchings 
and seams, to get it into something like the human shape, is in 
itself something barbarous. So with that wonderfully made 
thing, a " skirt." It can be seen in a moment that these things 
are inartistic from the mere reminder of the fact that there is 
no Art in literal imitation, though the vulgar are apt to take 
pleasure in such mimicry. An exact cast of a beautifully 
shaped hand would have no value in an artistic sense, as such a 
cast would fail to catch the fleeting and momentary grace from 
the play of muscle and nerve which the artist seizes and re- 
produces. A photograph gives a " sun cast " of the face, and 
is popularly held to be the best of likenesses ; but it only supplies 
the vacant stare of the moment— the' features composed for the 
lens, not the careless, natural unstudied glances. Merely, 
therefore, to cover the figure and arms with a skin, say of silk, is 
like taking a cast. The paltry and laborious shifts and cuttings 
to compass this shape convey a certain meanness, and the act of 
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"getting into" these garments requires stretchings of a gym- 
nastic kind. Indication, not mimicry, is one of the secrets of 
Art. The great actor will indicate a reserve of passion, while the 
inferior one out-herods Herod in his blatant force, and yet is not 
effective. And thus the aim of clothing the figure should be, 
not a figure cased, in clothes, each portion being accurately 
fitted with a case of its own, from the neck to the feet, but 
a draped figure. And it should be marked how the material 
is degraded by such treatment, as the " sleeves and body" of a 
silk dress are treated in a meagre fashion unworthy of the mate- 
rial, and are mere mechanical casings. 

The " Body" and Sleeves. 

It must not be thought that in these remarks there is the 
faintest design of turning back the female devotees from flinging 
themselves under the car of fashion, or indeed of attempting 
even a remonstrance. These are merely sound principles that 
we have been insisting on, and it is quite possible to adopt such 
principles, even under the inflexible rules of fashion that now 
obtain. For instance, to lay down that silk would be doubly 
effective when treated with a free flowing abundance, and not 
like papers pasted flat to the wall, does not entail the abolition 
of the dressmakers shaping and cutting; indeed, in some of 
its innumerable caprices, fashion has found its profit in oc- 
casionally adopting rational principles as a novelty, just as it 
has lately by formal edict abolished crinolines. It is quite 
possible to be in the fashion, and yet, like a judicious French 
prefect, who administers the law in a " mild" spirit, contrive to 
conciliate the caprices of the mode with good sense. This is 
the more easy, as it is a characteristic of the mad devotees of 
dress that they must be extravagant or nothing. The general 
principle, in short, might be this, that dress is to be ruled by the 
shawl and not by the glove principle — that the fitting of fabrics so 
as to follow the surface of the figure, is no more " dress," than 
the web attire of a gymnast is dress ; this limitation being 
founded on the fact that the life and movement and grace of the 
figure are to be revealed. Nothing illustrates this principle better 
than a dress which is seen abroad, viz., that of the abb6, who 
walks in his gown, or soutane. It is almost perfect as a dress, 
fitting the upper part of the figure easily, confined with a broad 
sash at the waist, and thence descending in a full yet not 
inconvenient draping, that reveals the muscular limbs beneath, 
which are yet perfectly covered. The movement of the legs in 
walking is ungraceful, but the motion itself is not. The gown, 
therefore, worn by men owes its dignity to this circumstance, 
and it is to be remembered that the legs are almost as much 
revealed beneath the gown, though in a different way, as though 
they were incased in knee-breeches. This principle of the 
soutane, subject to regulation and modification, should be the 
basis of all graceful female dress. 

In this view the cloak and shawl are certainly the most artistic 
form of dress. They answer the purpose of covering and keeping 
the figure warm, require no artificial training or shaping, and fall 
into graceful and meaning folds. The cloak or shawl, of course, 
offers but a limited range, as people cannot all (and always) go 
shawled or cloaked ; but its perfect success shows where we are to 
look for the true principles of dress. It would be hard, however, to 
define modern dress logically, or describe it. What IS the dress ? 
will be the question. Is it " skirt," " body and sleeves," or one 
of those innumerable tunics, " tabliers," " peplunes," or other 
fantastic novelties ? It will be seen that the jacket, with- its two 
tubes or sleeves attached, is an awkwardly contrived and too 
mechanical a device. If we look at the old dresses, even of 
those of so late a period as the first empire, we shall see that 
these tubes or sleeves were unknown. The body of the dress 
was, in theory, a small shawl, crossed over the chest in front, 
being joined with the back by an enlarged shoulder-strap with a 
kind of frill, out of which the arms emerged. Long gloves, that 
covered the whole arm, supplied warmth, while, for out of doors, 
a cape or shawl served the same end. The long glove had 
some meaning, but the present " tube " has none. Do we then 
reach the almost ridiculous conclusion that sleeves should be 
abolished on artistic grounds ? By no means ; but, if used, we 



should apply the principle that we have already worked out in 
the case of the other limbs'Of the figure. We have seen that the 
lower half of the figure should not be transformed into a solid 
cone or sugar-loaf, but should present the notion of what is 
really the truth, limbs that support the trunk, and are in 
motion — limbs shaped, tapered, and combining strength with 
grace. Yet no one, from the "tubes " we have been speaking 
of that do duty as sleeves could conceive that there was within 
so elegant a thing as the human arm, thick where it joins the 
trunk, thinner at the elbow, swelling out below and tapering off 
to the wrist, where it grows close and knitted, so as to give 
support to the broader hand. Our sleeve, therefore, to exhibit 
these beauties, should certainly be covered with a loose and 
flowing material that will fall into draperies and reveal the shape 
and motion of what is within. It should be anything but 
the likeness of a bent bar, the strict parallelism of whose lines 
are opposed to all the curves of the figure. A sort of artistic 
juste milieu is reached in the brocaded dress of George the 
Third's day, when the arm had a sort of sleeve down to the elbow 
and then opened out with lace lappets, shell-like, and re- 
vealed about half the arm. An entire sleeve seems to over- 
weight the arm, and make it too solid for the light and airy 
motions it encounters. This apparent solidity also destroys the 
proportion that should exist between the trunk and the arms, and 
shortens the height of the figure. For the open air the principle 
of shelter for the arms would be found in an uninterrupted 
covering for back and shoulders, or something founded on a 
cape, and beneath which the arms reveal themselves. The same 
principle is carried out in what used to be called canazus, or 
Berthes, that cross. To sum up, this is only applying the same 
principle adopted with regard to the lower limbs, and thus fitting 
the upper ones with a sort of skirt. The shawl principle, a 
covering that is supported on the projecting points of the figure, 
and allowed to fall free below, is certainly the true basis of all 
dress. This will be seen when we consider what the sharp hard 
outline, starting from the neck along the shoulders, and down 
the arm, becomes when cased in a modern dress. When the 
figure itself is exhibited, as in the instance " of a gymnast, this 
outline almost disappears, as the muscles and bones cause . 
different levels, and it seems a series of beautiful waving lines 
and surfaces. Above all, as we have seen, the shape of the arm 
itself, which starts slight, then grows out, then grows thin again, 
and is gently sinuous, lends a sense of airiness and proportion ; 
but when the whole is incased in the ordinary sleeve, the material 
will not lend itself to any of such inequalities, and a sort of 
geometrical figure is the result. At the same time, as we 
have seen, its starting-place, where it is fitted into the hole cut 
in the " body," has a very awkward and mechanical air, the line 
of juncture seeming to show that both are separate, not as in 
the real arm, where the surface of the body is continued into the 
arm. As we have seen, the little cape, or the old-fashioned 
"pelerine," crossed in front, is always becoming, and for this 
reason : it carries out the unity of body and arms. A sort of 
epaulet, or tulip-shaped flap, covers the line of juncture, and 
continues the idea of the body. Such is the philosophy of 
this important article of the sleeve. 

Again, as the tube material has to follow the bend of the arm, 
it must be cut into an absurd scimitar shape, and the dress- 
maker has to contrive seams and patchings " on the bias" and 
what not, all of which impoverishes the effect of the material. 
Sleeves, therefore, have no connection with the dress proper, 
which belongs to the figure alone. These coverings, if they are 
used, should be attached to another garment worn underneath : 
a truth that milliners have lately recognised in their effective 
costumes with coloured sleeves. It is, in reality, one garment, 
but the fiction is carried out of an under waistcoat, to which 
the sleeves are attached. In the old Books of Beauty are to be 
seen enormous diaphanous clouds of tulle as sleeves, inside of 
which the arm reposed. This " system " was. in keeping with 
the style of the day — all gauze and lace — and the " virgin 
whiteness " of the novelists. Often in ball-dresses a broad fringe 
of lace edged the little short sleeves, so that the arm emerged, 
as it were, out of a flower. This was artistic enough ; as the 
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hard edge divided the arm across like a bar, the lace which, 
drooping down in points, took off this effect. Even here, how- 
ever, is a fiction, such laces being sewn on to the dress just as 
ruffles were in court suits of the men ; the meaning of such 
adornments in both cases being, that the lace was but the 
ornamented extremity of a linen garment beneath. But the 
whole of dress, with its furbelows and flounces, is based on such 
fictions. 

The more we study female dress the more completely shall we 
see how every coherent principle is set aside. What is called 
"a costume" appears to consist of a number of coverings of 
different material, each laid over the other ; yet the whole is 
considered the " dress proper," or outside covering. There is a 
jacket and a waistcoat, a petticoat with the proper bundle 
behind, and the tablier, or apron, in front ; yet these elements 
are all jointed and pieced together in the most mechanical 
and " make-believe " way. The " body " is fitted on separately, 
the tablier idem, the petticoat the same. Any one, too, of 
artistic mind must be revolted by that strange article seen 
hanging at a draper's door, the Petticoat, and with which 
the figure is invested in some awkward manner known only to 
the tiring women. So one might get into a box or a bag with 
both its ends open. 

A favourite dress for comforting purposes is the "jacket," 
multiform and multi-material, and certainly one of the most 
strangely grotesque garments in existence. Owing to the odd 
penchant for planting the waist in the centre of a sort of mound, 
this useful covering is forced to take the corresponding shape. 
The eye has grown so accustomed to these vagaries that it has 
ceased to notice the absurdity ; but it is when we see a silk 
jacket " trimmed," as it is called, where the surface of the 
trimming almost equals that of the material trimmed, with a 
heavy fur, that the ludicrousness is effectively revealed. The 
article is usually scooped out at the back under the shoulders, 
brought down into "a neat waist," from which it starts again 
with a sort of heavy " flap," running round. It is here that the 
so-called fur trimming is exhibited with effect, being supported 
on the favourite "hump," or "panier." Nothing more unsym- 
metrical or ungraceful can be conceived. As the band of fur 
■ crosses the back at a right angle to the figure, and is thus 
accentuated, as it were, it shortens the height and gives an air 
of Dutch squatness. This bordering is carried round to the 
front, where it suddenly changes its course and goes upwards, 
to be united by a hook and eye at the neck. It will be noted, 
too, that here the edges of the garment are made to meet, but 
do not overlap, so that warmth is not secured and the air 
enters. In short, the "lines "of this garment have neither beauty 
nor grace, nor shape nor comfort. The jacket itself becomes 
obscured by the obtrusive mass of fur, while the latter, though 
thus favoured, is not in a sufficiently important place to lead. 
It is the old story, in short, of the plate with the landscape 



painted on it, which, instead of a plate ornamented, be- 
comes a landscape set off by a plate. Here the fur answers to 
the landscape. The trimming should merely edge the velvet, 
which should assist it, the object being to set off the velvet. 
Fur being a rather coarse and striking material, a slight edging 
should be sufficient. And it may be added, that these broad 
bands of sealskin which we see on ladies' jackets have no pre- 
tension to supplying warmth, for they are disposed in the wrong 
place, all the edges of the cloak being already amply protected. 
Few think that the raison d'etre of a fur bordering is really 
only the turning over of the inside fur lining of the jacket ; it has 
therefore there a certain meaning. But our dames, true to 
their principles, set meaning aside, and look merely to show, 
whether it be irrational or not. 

Sealskin is a bold, rich, though coarse material, and, like all 
such, should be treated in large style and large surfaces. Thus 
in architecture, the rough granite is used for the walls and broad 
surfaces, while the " dressings " and edgings are formed of Port- 
land and other more delicate stones. Cutting up granite therefore 
in strips and borders suggests the idea of waste and of something 
spoiled — the result where a large material is put to petty uses. 
On the other hand, a small material only fit for decoration, on 
being forced into large treatment, produces the feeling of mean- 
ness and shabbiness. Sealskin should be dealt with in bold 
masses, not cut up or shaped into tubular sleeves, and should 
fall into draper}'. A cape with a small collar would be some- 
thing after the true principle. If, however, it must take the 
shape of the jacket, it should do so subject to the rules of 
rational dressing before laid down. It need not be forced out 
from the figure, sack-shape, in the sort of bee-hive that swells 
below the waist. As the material will not lend itself to tightened 
sleeves, the fur fraying and creasing, while a broad one admits 
the air up these stiff funnels, we must do without them. 

It is impossible to discover any rational explanation for the 
various caprices and fancies which the milliner-mind each year 
devises for what it deems the adornment of the female figure. 
What, for instance, signifies the enormous bundle which it used 
to be fashionable to carry on the back, and which is styled a 
panier ? That part of the figure was surely already sufficiently 
ample. It might indeed be suggested that here was con- 
veyed the fiction of a long train that would sweep the ground, 
and now for convenience' sake gathered up into a bundle or 
knapsack. There may be something in this idea, as it usually 
combines with a sort of apron in front, drawn back as tightly as 
possible, so as to make walking difficult ; but a train of this 
kind would, if gathered up, never fall into such a shape. The 
chief bulk would be low, near the ground, and the line of folds 
would run from the waist in front and slope downwards. This 
can be seen in a lady's court dress, or in the train of a foreign 
ecclesiastical dignitary. 

( l'o be continued.) 
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THE JUDGMENT OF WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 

(Frontispiece) 

George H. Boughton, Painter. W . Greatbach, Engraver. 

R. BOUGHTON has in this picture selected a 
well-known incident in Washington Irving's 
'* History of New York." The story, it will be 
remembered, goes that one of the early settlers 
in New Amsterdam, Wandle Schoohoven, com- 
plained to Wouter Van Twiller (an ancient bur- 
n „ int . . , gomaster of Rotterdam, who had been ap- 
K™ f 2 * ^ * he Netherlands governor of the province of 
^Netherlands) of one Barent Bleecker for refusing to come to 
a settlement of accounts, •• The two parties," says Irving, " being 
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confronted before him, each produced a book of accounts, written 
in a language and character that would have puzzled any but a 
High Dutch commentator or a learned decipherer of Egyptian 
obelisks. The sage Wouter took them one after another, and 
having poised them in his hands, and attentively counted the num- 
ber of leaves, fell straightway into a very great doubt, and smoked 
for half an hour without saying a word ; at length, laying his finger 
upon his nose and shutting his eyes for a moment, with the air of a 
man who has just caught a subtle idea by the tail, he slowly took 
the pipe from his mouth, puffed forth a column of tobacco-smoke, 
and with marvellous gravity and solemnity pronounced that, hav- 
ing carefully counted over the leaves and weighed the books, it was 
found that one was just as thick and as heavy as the other; there- 
fore, it was the final opinion of the court that the accounts were 
equally balanced ; therefore, that Wandle should give Barent a 



